Here is an article that is part of one of my presentations on using an analog watch as a compass. | have 
seen this taught incorrectly many times on videos, in books, and even from others who were taught 
poorly. If you ever find yourself lost and need to determine cardinal directions, here is the correct way 
to do it, with examples based on the time of day. The problem is a lot of people get it wrong, as there 
isn’t an “always do this” to find north or south. Some examples of these errors are “You always go 
clockwise/counterclockwise” or “It’s always the acute angle that tells you where south/north is”. Both of 
those, at certain times of the day, will send you the wrong way if you are lost. (As a side note, even 
wikihow gets this correct, one of the few places online that has the correct detail, which is pretty sad). 


First, we need to understand how this works. For the northern hemisphere, at any time of the day you 
can see the sun, take the hour hand and line it up with where the sun is in the sky. Cut that hour hand 
and 12 o’clock in half and extend that line across the clock as shown below. This is your north/south line. 
An intuitive understanding of where the sun generally is during the day is really the only true rule to 
remember. l'Il start by showing bad examples below and then show you one trick you can always use. 


11:00am: One thing that holds true, outside of daylight savings time, is that at noon the sun is directly 
south. So intuitively, you know that the side of the line between 11am and Noon is the south side of the 
bisecting line. That means the other end of the line is pointing north. 


Let’s take the first myth, that south is always counterclockwise from noon, or clockwise from the hour 
hand. It’s true in the above example but what about at 1:00pm? We see below the sun has moved 
somewhat westward, as it does every day. If we say the same assumption as above, south is no longer 
counterclockwise from noon. It is now clockwise from noon, unless the sun magically jumps to the other 
side of the sky within two hours.. | urge you to try this out and see for yourself as well, something | 
believe not many people have actually tried. It is also false, that you can use that heuristic of clockwise 
or counterclockwise, with the hour hand. At 11:00am, you would have needed to move clockwise from 
the hour hand to find south. At 1pm, you would need to move counterclockwise. These two times of 
the day show that you cannot use the clock movement as a hard and fast rule. 


What about always using the acute angle? This myth refers to the angle between the hour hand and 12 
o’clock. Let’s take a look. 


5:00pm: As the sun is starting to set in the west, something we were taught as kids and so far, has 
happened every day that | can recall ®, we bisect the hour hand and 12 o’clock again. It is true at 
5:00pm, the acute angle points south. We can intuitively see this because the sun is in the west and we 


know where south generally is in relation to west, | would hope. But what happens at 7:00pm? Let’s 
compare. 


Now, unless the sun has jumped to the other side of the sky again, the acute angle between 12:00 
o’clock and the hour hand is the side at around 9:30. This cannot be south. The sun, in the western part 
of the sky, would have the end of the line at 3:30 showing south. So the acute angle, although a cute 
trick, doesn’t work. And if you think the acute angle between the hour hand and the bisecting line could 
work, the same examples, 5:00pm and 7:00pm, show that to also be false. 


So what does work 100% of the time? A heuristic | came up with, assuming after 12:00pm (noon) is night 
and prior to noon is morning use the following. | left in the morning and | was alright at night. You move 
counterclockwise, left from 12 o’clock, and the first part of the bisecting line you hit is south. After 
12:00pm, or night in our heuristic, you move right and the first end of the bisecting line is south. 
Hopefully this will help you understand how to accurately use your analog watch, if you have one, to 
find cardinal directions. Thanks! Dan 


